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ABSTRACT 



This collection of four Senate Rostrum newsletters discusses 
the various issues of interest to faculty in California community colleges. 
The September 1997 issue addresses such topics as welfare reform, technology 
mediated instruction, academic standards, an annual gathering of the Academic 
Senate for California Community Colleges entitled the Summer Faculty 
Leadership Institute, and a controversial rewards plan called "Academic 
Excellence.’ 1 The January 1998 issue deals with a 2005 Task Force Report and 
discusses affirmative action, the California Virtual University, and various 
legislative statements and updates. The next issue, from April of 1998, 
contains an article by the President of the Academic Senate about realizing 
the vision of shared governance and other issues addressed in Assembly Bill 
1725. The newsletter touches on certain curriculum issues, mentions again the 
Academic Excellence plan (retitled "Partnership for Excellence"), and 
contains an article on freedom of speech issues at Santa Rosa J.C. The 
October issue reports on several annual gatherings, such as the Great 
Teachers Seminar, the Occupational Leadership Seminar, the Summer Leadership 
Institute, and the first Technology for Teaching Institute. The practices of 
Western Governors' University, a distance education university, are 
discussed, and it is argued that it should not be accredited. Finally, The 
Partnership for Excellence plan is explained thoroughly and is shown by the 
author to be an unfavorable course of action. (JA) 
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Trouble Continues at 
Former Saddleback District 



• by Kate Clark, Irvine Valley College 

What in the world is going on in 
the South Orange County 
Community College District 
(formerly the Saddleback Com- 
munity College District)? If we 
rely only on newspaper or other 
media accounts, all the notoriety 
arises from our Board of Trust- 
ees' initial approval of a contro- 
versial community education 
course to be taught on our 
campus by the president of our 
board, Steven Frogue. The 
course, espousing the conspiracy 
theories surrounding the JFK 
assassination, would have 
included guest lectures by well- 
known anti-semitics. Further 
complicating the issue was 
Frogue's tie-breaking vote cast to 
permit the seminar, on the 
advice of the Chancellor who 
said that it would be "all right" 
^since Frogue didn't stand to 
.profit financially from a course 
he volunteered to teach without 
cost. 

For readers in Orange County, 
the issue would also appear to 
be the recent judgment by a 
Superior Court judge who ruled 
that the Board of Trustees 
willfully violated the California 
Open Meetings Act (commonly 
referred to as the Brown Act) 



when they met in closed session 
to appoint a chemistry professor 
as interim president. That 
decision has now been declared 
null and void as were all deci- 
sions the interim president 
made subsequent to that time. 
The right given to citizens to 
address our elected officials and 
to hear their deliberations has 
been routinely denied us. We 
have written letters of demand 
asking them to cure and correct, 
have warned them and our 
Chancellor of pending viola- 
tions, and private citizens have 
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repeatedly questioned the 
legality of decisions made in 
closed session without opportu- 
nity for public comment and 
public scrutiny. Yet those im- 
properly agendized, clandestine 
meetings still occur, necessitat- 
ing further court action. 

Those violations have now 
implicated the Board of Gover- 
nors. Recently a member of our 
state governing body was 
complicit in such an illegal 
action and may soon be deposed 
as part of the legal consequences 
that ensue when a public entity 
flagrantly violates the law and 
disregards court warnings. 

(see " Trouble " continued on p 7) 

Excellence?" 



• by Linda Collins, Executive Committee 

Chancellor Nussbaum proposed to the Board of Governors at their 
September meeting a $100 million budget request for 1998-99 which 
he has entitled "Academic Excellence." If in voting for this proposal, 
the Board believed they were supporting excellence in the commu- 
nity colleges, they couldn't have been more mistaken. In fact, upon 
closer examination, the proposed approach could undermine educa- 
tional excellence in our system. 

The Chancellor's proposal would tie additional funding for the 
colleges to specified outcomes. Performance on a selected set of 
indicators would be rewarded with extra moneys. While the par- 
ticulars of the price list kept changing, the indicators under discus- 
sion at the Board meeting were successful course completions, 
defined as "C" or better ($45), associate degrees awarded ($125), 
certificates earned ($75) and transfers to UC, CSU and independent 

(see " Excellence " on p 8) 



President's Message 




The Academic Senate 
Faces Many Challenges 



This year the Academic Senate 
will face many challenges. I 
would like to take this opportu- 
nity, in the first Rostrum of the 
year, to define two of those 
issues and describe the role of 
the Academic Senate might play 
The areas I will discuss are 
welfare reform and distance 
education. 

WELFARE REFORM 

In passing welfare reform 
legislation, Congress initiated a 
social experiment that has 
changed an entitlement system, 
which provided support to 
families with dependent chil- 
dren, to a jobs program intended 
to move recipients off welfare 
and into work. States now 
receive limited block grant 
funds rather than having direct 
federal aid meet the full needs of 
recipients. California's plan for 
the use of these funds is outlined 
in the CalWORKs program 
recently enacted by AB 1542 
(Ducheny, et al). 



Will welfare reform succeed in 
putting aid recipients to work, or 
will it merely dump them into 
the streets after their two-year 
aid time limit runs out? The 
answer lies in California's ability 
to generate jobs detailed in the 
following analysis by Assembly- 
woman Dion Aroner. Most of the 
state's 900,000 welfare recipients 
will need to find work. They 
join the 1,000,000 unemployed 
and another 1,000,000 who are 
not counted as unemployed 
because they have given up 
looking for work. Another 
500,000 are underemployed. 

Last year California generated 
just over 600,000 jobs, about half 
new and most not at entry level. 
These statistics had led many to 
be pessimistic about the success 
of welfare reform. 

Under CalWORKs, those eligible 
can receive aid while being 
trained (24 months for current 
recipients, 18 months for newly 
qualified). Currently, California 



community colleges serve 
almost 140,000 recipients who 
have self-selected our programs. 
Newly qualified recipients must 
be referred to us by the Depart- 
ment of Social Services (DSS) 
into programs which we must 
demonstrate to DSS are ad- 
equate to meet labor market 
needs. 

Rather than expecting a flood of 
new students from the welfare 
ranks, community college will 
have to work hard just to main- 
tain the present level of partici- 
pation of aid recipients. Our 
challenges will be to redesign 
the way we structure our cur- 
riculum and deliver our pro- 
grams to meet the short time 
frame; to qualify these programs 
with DSS so that we get refer- 
rals; to provide services to 
recipients; particularly child care 
and work study, and to assist in 
job development and placement 
for those who complete our 
programs. And remember, these 

(continued on next page) 
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services will be in great demand 
by non-welfare students, also 
eligible under our open enroll- 
ment system. Following the 
above numbers, as many as 3 of 
4 students needing job training 
to find work may be non-welfare 
recipients. 

What has been observed is the 
tremendous focus on politics 
rather than the needs of recipi- 
ents. The Academic Senate has 
and will continue to focus on the 
needs of students. This summer 
the Executive Committee wrote 
and distributed a paper entitled, 
"The Academic Senate Perspec- 
tive on the Personal Responsibil- 
ity and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996." This 
paper makes suggestions on the 
involvement of community 
colleges in job creation, particu- 
larly the need for a livable wage, 
jobs with self-esteem, connection 
with employers to lead directly 
to employment, and assistance 
in relocation. The paper ad- 
dresses educational program 
design, emphasizing adaptable, 
transferrable skills and initial 
assessment of recipient needs. 
Key in curriculum redesign will 
be adapting existing programs to 
shorter time frames, and inte- 
grating basic skills, general 
employability skills, and specific 
subject matter skills. The paper 
also stresses the need for sup- 
port services in a wide range of 
areas. A list of 18 specific actions 
are recommended to local 
senates. 

We urge faculty leaders on your 
campus to read this paper and 
take a strong role in developing 
your college's CalWORKs plan. 
Guidelines for this plan were 
distributed by the Chancellor's 
Office to colleges earlier this 
month and are due by Novem- 



ber 14th. The required elements 
of the plan are: curriculum 
development and redesign, 
coordination, job development/ 
job placement, work study, and 
child care. Six workshops are 
being held during September to 
discuss requirements for the 
plans: 9/12 Los Angeles CCD, 
9/15 Orange Coast, 9/17 De 
Anza, 9/23 Grossmont, 9/24 Los 
Rios CCD, 9/26 Modesto. 

These plans require the signa- 
ture of the local academic senate 
president. Be sure that your 
senate takes a primary role in 
developing your colleges' 
policies and procedures for 
meeting welfare recipients' 
needs for new and redesigned 
curriculum, new program 
development, and support 
services for student success, 
all of which are academic and 
professional matters. 

A joint FACCC/Senate work- 
shop on CalWORKs will be held 
October 3rd at Laney College 
and experienced faculty practi- 
tioners will share their expertise 
in addressing student needs 
under CalWORKs at Academic 
Senate-sponsored workshops on 
October 10th at Cerritos College 
and October 25th at the Peralta 
District Office. We also plan two 
more such workshops for the 
spring. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 
(TECHNOLOGY MEDIATED 
INSTRUCTION) 

Technology is an on-rushing 
tide: $14 million was appropri- 
ated last year, with 75% distrib- 
uted to colleges for video 
conferencing, satellite down 
links, Internet access, and fiber- 
optic infrastructure. The re- 
maining 25% was distributed by 



competitive grants for faculty 
training and resource develop- 
ment. The Governor initiated 
the California Virtual University 
(CVU) with the goal to construct 
an on-line Internet catalog of 
distance education courses and 
programs offered by California 
higher education institutions. 
This year's budget has another 
$18 million for telecommunica- 
tions and a staff development 
augmentation of $4 million just 
for technology. 

A wide variety of think-tank- 
type reports have touted dis- 
tance education as a solution to 
our problems — from increasing 
access to saving money. Tech- 
nology will be an effective tool 
for providing instruction and 
support services only if faculty 
play a leadership role in how it 
is used. Here are some of the 
key issues and how the Aca- 
demic Senate is addressing 
them. 

ACADEMIC STANDARDS 

Distance education is a mode of 
instruction which must adhere 
to the same high standards as 
any other, be it lecture, mastery- 
learning, self-paced, or what- 
ever. Faculty are the arbiters of 
academic standards and must 
assert that right through the 
separate curriculum committee 
approval process for distance 
education courses. (See the 
paper "Curriculum Committee 
Review of Distance Education 
Courses and Sections," Fall 
1995). To further this effort a 
new paper, "Guidelines for 
Good Practice: Technology 
Mediated Instruction," will be 
presented for adoption at the 
1997 Fall Plenary Session. A 

(see " Challenges " on page 12) 
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California Citizens Commission 
on Higher Education 



° by Diane Glow, San Diego 
Miramar College, 

Member, Publications Committee 

The California Citizens Commis- 
sion on Higher Education has 
produced a highly critical report 
on community colleges. Entitled 
"The Looking Glass Itself: AB 
1725," the Commission's report 
implies without substantiation 
that both the quality of Califor- 
nia community colleges and the 
number of successful graduates 
are declining. At the same time, 
the report omits discussion of 
the system's strengths, such as 
its open admission policies. In 
reaching these conclusions, the 
authors of the report use mis- 
statements, selective statistics, 
and unsubstantiated conclusions 
to portray California community 
colleges in the worst possible 
light. Given the biased tone of 
the report, community college 
faculty and their Academic 
Senate must wonder what the 
Commission's true goal is. 

The Citizens Commission is a 
private, independent group, 
funded by three non profit 
foundations and organized to 
evaluate and recommend policy 
on higher education in the 
California. Its 24 members 
mainly comprise representatives 
from business and industry 
many of them current or retired 
CEOs. Only three members are 
or have been associated with 
educational institutions. No 
member is associated with 
community colleges and none is 
a faculty member. 



On April 15, 1997, the Commis- 
sion held a roundtable discus- 
sion with community college 
panelists to consider the opera- 
tions of California Community 
Colleges in relation to Assembly 
Bill 1725. The preliminary report 
of the April meeting contains the 
misleading and critical state- 
ments noted above. 

An important weakness of the 
preliminary report is the appar- 
ent confusion among the Com- 
mission, its staff, and the authors 
of the document concerning the 
difference between AB 1725 and 
Title 5. This confusion produces 
misstatements and inaccurate 
conclusions. For example, the 
report alleges that the passage of 
Proposition 13 and the imple- 
mentation of free flow "undercut 
some of the primary reasons for 
the existence of local boards." 

The report claims that free flow 
resulted in local board decisions 
having a wider effect than just 
on the voters in their respective 
districts. The authors seem 
unaware of the fact that a 
considerable percentage of out- 
of-district students were already 
crossing district lines under 
cross-district agreements prior to 
free-flow. 

The report argues that Proposi- 
tion 98 undercut the funding 
levels of community colleges as 
provided in AB 1725. The report 
ignores the fact that AB 1725 was 
never fully funded and that 
Proposition 98 set a funding 
floor, not a ceiling. 



The document down-plays, 
omits, or misrepresents other 
important issues. Its criticisms 
of AB 1725 overlook the difficul- 
ties encountered by the 
Chancellor's Office to monitor 
compliance by local governing 
boards with state law. Its 
discussion of personnel fails to 
mention the replacement of 
credentials with minimum 
qualifications or the institution 
of peer review and an extended 
tenure review period, all of 
which have contributed to 
academic and professional 
excellence. And the report 
implicitly assaults local districts' 
need for flexibility in responding 
to local circumstances by infer- 
ring that different shared gover- 
nance policies at different 
colleges is a problem. 

The report claims a consensus 
was established on policy issues 
at the April meeting that contra- 
dict some of the most deeply 
held views of community 
college faculty and their Aca- 
demic Senate. For example, its 
statement that "participants 
believed that students could pay 
higher fees..." is opposed by the 
Academic Senate, which believes 
that California should maintain 
its policy of free access to post- 
secondary education at commu- 
nity colleges. It also claimed that 
all present supported, with small 
qualms, performance based 
funding approaches. The Senate 
representatives did not do so. 

(see "Commission" on the next page) 
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r art-time issues 

<* by Chris Storer, Part-time Philosophy Instructor, DeAnza College 



In the Spring 1996 plenary 
session, The Academic Senate 
for California Community 
Colleges (ASCCC) adopted the 
Council of Faculty Organiza- 
tions Faculty Equity Statement, 
which emphasized the need for 
increased awareness of issues 
deriving from the high level of 
part-time faculty use within the 
California Community College 
System (CCC). Also in the 
Spring 1996 Session, ASCCC 
resolved that they should 
"assure participation of part- 
time faculty on the Executive 
Committee" (Resolution 1.5 S96). 



Discussion of Resolution 1.5 S96 
in the Executive Committee, 
Educational Policies Committee, 
and the Standards and Practices 
Committee, during the 96-97 
academic year, and during a 
breakout at the Fall 96 plenary 
session, have raised many 
complicated issues, but have 
resolved few. These issues fall 
into two general categories: The 
participation structure, and 
compensation issues. Each issue 
within these general categories is 
complicated by interaction with 
state law, Title 5 regulations, and 
the past practice and principles 
of the Senate. 



Paerttidipattiion Structure 

The need for part-time faculty 
on the Executive Committee lies 
in a recognition that more than 
60% of all CCC faculty are part- 
time employees whose condi- 
tions of assignment create a 
significantly different educa- 
tional context and professional 
point-of-view. Without this voice 
in senate dialogue, policy is 
established, decisions made, and 
actions taken, all based on 
incomplete information. 

Experienced faculty membership 
on the Executive Committee has 
been guaranteed by restricting 
candidacy to current Senators 
and local senate presidents, or to 
those who "have been a local 
senate president or an Executive 
(see " Part-time " cont. on p 11) 



"Commission" from previous page 

Indeed, the very purpose of the 
preliminary report itself is 
unclear. Although the Commis- 
sion says this document is not a 
position paper, the self-declared 
purpose of the Commission is to 
"..develop an Action Agenda to 
be submitted to the Governor, 
the Legislature, the institutions 
of higher education, the business 
community and the public." In 
addition, members of the Com- 
mission allegedly were chosen 
for their ability to develop long- 
term policies in the public 
interest and actively promote 
their recommendations before 
the audiences important for 
higher education's future." The 
lack of faculty representation on 
the Commission is a conscious 
omission in view of this stated 
purpose. At the April meeting, 
Commission staff indicated a 
belief that those internal to the 
system are incapable of making 
sound policy recommendations 
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in the public interest with regard 
to higher education. It is unclear, 
however, why the Commission 
believes it is well positioned to 
determine what is in the public 
interest for the vast number of 
citizens of California. 



about the future of public higher 
education in California. We also 
would encourage the Commis- 
sion to provide opportunities for 
members of the public to be 
included in such public policy 
deliberations. 



The Commission stated its 
deliberation would last approxi- 
mately eighteen months. With 
the focus of the roundtable 
discussion on community 
colleges and AB 1725, it is not 
clear if and when the Commis- 
sion plans to incorporate an 
assessment of the operations of 
the four-year public and private 
colleges (originally stated as part 
of the Commission's focus). 

Academic Senate representatives 
have indicated that we would 
welcome opportunities for 
public dialogue with Commis- 
sion members to engage in 
serious debate and deliberation 



The Academic Senate has 
endorsed neither this Commis- 
sion nor its report. The method- 
ology employed in the report 
provokes serious questions and 
generates concern that the 
Commission's work will serve to 
polarize rather than to further 
higher education in the state. 

The energies of this select group 
would be better spent in ad- 
dressing means whereby Califor- 
nia governmental leadership 
could facilitate community 
colleges in fulfilling the visions 
set forth in the Master Plan for 
Higher Education and AB 1725. 
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1998 Summer Faculty Leadership 



Institute 



by Lin Marelick, Institute Coordinator 




The 1997 Summer Faculty 
Leadership Institute was held at 
Monterey Beach Hotel in 
Monterey, California. Because of 
the great demand from college 
faculty, the Executive Committee 
decided to increase the number 
of participants from 50 to 75. 
Even with the increase, we 
couldn't accommodate all the 
people who were interested in 
attending. 

I don't know if it was because 
we held it in beautiful Monterey, 
where by the way the wind is 
stronger than a hurricane most 
of the time, or because there are 
so many issues that faculty are 
facing. 

(I know it's the latter.) 

Attendees spent four days in 
rigorous training on issues like 
the roles and responsibilities of a 
local senate president and the 
role of the academic senate on 
campus. They problem solved 
case studies and strategized 
scenarios that have occurred at 
colleges throughout the state. 
Along with that, the food was 
great and we all ate too much! 

One of the more exciting exer- 
cises that's provided is the 30 
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minute session 
called "Agree/ 
Disagree." In this 
activity, an 
Executive 
Committee 
member reads a 
statement such 
as "...local board 
of trustees 
should be 
eliminated and 
replaced with a regional boards 
or one state level governing 
board." Participants are asked to 
stand near one of five signs that 
read: agree, strongly agree, 
disagree, strongly disagree, or 
not a fight I'm willing to take on. 
People standing in each area 
then try to convince those in the 
other 4 areas to come over to 
their side, to their way of think- 
ing, on a particular issue. This 
activity allows for a great deal of 
interaction between participants, 
some of it confrontational, some 
of it humorous, all of it impor- 
tant. 

I chuckled when I read one of 
the anonymous evaluations that 
identified Agree/ Disagree as the 
most uncomfortable experience 
for one participant. Reading that 
made me wonder what it's going 
to be like for that person when 
issues get "hot" at their campus? 
It reminded me of the Leader- 
ship Institute in 1995 when then 
President-elect Janis Perry 
quoted words from the Des'ree 
song "You Gotta be Tough, 
"...you gotta be tough, you gotta be 
strong, you gotta be wiser," if you 
want to be a senate president. So 
True! 



The group had the wonderful 
opportunity to hear Alan Frey 
from CCA provide two breakout 
sessions on the budget. Alan gave 
participants some very pragmatic 
steps they need to take in order to 
stay on top of budget issues at 
their colleges, i.e., how to read the 




budget and find ways in which 
moneys are typically hidden. He 
was well prepared which made 
these breakouts particularly well 
received. 

Linda Collins, Secretary, provided 
two excellent breakouts, one on 
the Carver Model and the other on 
the Assault on AB 1725. Linda 
sparked the interest of the faculty 
by analyzing some frightening 
scenarios that are currently being 
played out in higher education 
and at colleges throughout the 
state. Others who provided 
breakouts include Bill Scroggins, 
Edith Conn, Lee Haggerty, Win- 
ston Butler, Beverly Shue, Barbara 
Davis-Lyman, Len Price, Rich 
Rose, Nancy Silva and Mark 
Snowhite. (Continued on the next page) 
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We really could not have had 
such a successful Institute if it 
wasn't for Julie Adams, the 
Senate's new Executive Assis- 
tant. Julie was on top of every- 
thing! She made my life as the 
coordinator very easy The entire 
Executive Committee owes Julie 
a great deal of thanks for all her 
efforts before, during, and after 
Monterey. 

I wish that I wasn't so busy 
making sure that the ice cream 
sundae break was on time, or 
if the dinner count was correct. I 
would have loved to sit through 
more breakout sessions. The 
1994 Leadership Institute was 
the first serious activity I at- 
tended at the state level and it 
changed my life. It was after that 
Institute that I decided to run for 
the Executive Committee two 
years later. Since then I have 
spent countless hours on college 
campuses across the state 
working with local senates on 
their issues. The Summer Fac- 
ulty Leadership Institute is 
really one of the most inspiring 
activities that the Academic 
Senate provides. 

Be involved - come to the next 
Summer Leadership Institute 
and enjoy the benefits of this 
rich experience. 



For the vast majority of the faculty in our district, however, the 
real issue is the effort of the majority of our local board members 
to disenfranchise all those who are duly empowered to speak for 
their constituencies: the student government, the classified senate, 
the administrative management group, and the academic senates 
of our two colleges. And what concerns these groups? Process — 
or the lack thereof. It was the lack of process that resulted in 
closed sessions in which the academic senates were stripped of 
their reassigned time, in which our Chancellor was removed as an 
interim president and a divisive faculty member was selected in 
his stead. It is the lack of process in yet other closed sessions 
during which the Irvine Valley College (IVC) presidential hiring 
process, prescribed by adopted policy and state hiring regulations, 
was high-jacked to ensure results that the board majority sought; 
or the closed session that resulted in the removal of elected faculty 
chairs and their replacement by deans imported from the other 
campus, without any prior discussion with affected parties and 
against the advise of all senior administrators — except IVC's 
interim appointment. Appalling as these decisions themselves 
may be, we are most alarmed at the repeated violations of process 
that led to them. 

The board majority would have the public believe that legal 
challenges are being pressed by a few disgruntled faculty; in fact, 
73% of the Irvine Valley College faculty has voted no-confidence 
in this board. Saddleback College's Academic Senate has offered 
resolutions critical of Board actions, particularly the violation of 
hiring policies. Recall efforts among a number of groups arising 
independently in the community demonstrate the broad range of 
concerns about this board's ability to govern its own actions, let 
alone govern a community college district occupying 40% of 
Orange County. Legal actions queue up, supported by commu- 
nity members, students, district faculty, staff, and administrators 
— taxpayers all. Though ultimately costly to the district, these 
pending legal actions are undertaken to insist that the actions of 
our presidents, our chancellor, our board of trustees — and even 
our Board of Governors — be accountable to the law and to the 
highest standards of integrity. 
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" Excellence " cont.from p 1 
colleges ($130). The Board 
approved the plan "in concept," 
without deciding the specifics of 
the formula. This means that the 
proposal will be presented to the 
Department of Finance, while 
the Consultation Council has 
been directed to work out the 
"details." 

To tie monetary incentives to the 
awarding of grades and degrees 
does not seem in accord with a 
commitment to "excellence." 
Institutional pressure toward 
grade inflation, reduced rigor 
and lowered requirements 
enshrined in budgetary rewards 
would not enhance education for 
students. Faculty should not be 
placed under this kind of pres- 
sure, nor should administrators 
have to manage their institutions 
with such a reward structure. 
Educational standards would 
likely have to be maintained in 
spite of such a budget structure, 
not because of it. Certainly, a 
perception that our system 
"pays" for grades — and for 
degrees — would portend a 
potential loss of credibility with 
our four-year partners. Such 
pressures on academic integrity 
could undermine the improved 
and hard-won respect commu- 
nity college faculty have earned 
with our colleagues at transfer 
institutions since the passage of 
AB 1725. 

As might be imagined, such a 
pricing structure for student 
"achievement" would end up 
favoring some districts over 
others. In the formulas drafted 
by the Chancellor's office, 
suburban districts would be 
clearly favored over urban and 
rural districts. Districts with 
larger percentages of already 
well-prepared students would 
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have an institutional advantage ' 
over those with larger percent- 
ages of underprepared stu- 
dents. Similarly, districts with 
more students from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds 
would likely enjoy funding 
advantages over districts or 
colleges with a higher percent- 
age of students who had to 
work while attending college. 
(Scroggins) 

Any formula focused on 
student achievement of certifi- 
cates, degrees and transfer 
would penalize colleges with a 
higher proportion of part-time 
students and students whose 
goals were not degree related. 

In fact, the emphasis on de- 
grees and certificates fails to 
reflect the reality of our mis- 
sion; the majority of our 
students are part-time and tend 
to have shorter-term educa- 
tional goals for training, 
employment or the enhance- 
ment of job skills . 

An outcomes approach to 
educational funding for com- 
munity colleges ignores the 
basic foundation upon which 
our system is built: open 
access. Studies by the UCLA 
Higher Education Research 
Institute in 1993 found that, 
"regardless of where they 
attended college, the least well- 
prepared students were five 
times more likely to drop out 
than the best-prepared stu- 
dents." Thus, retention rates 
tend to reflect admission 
policies rather than retention 
practices. Graduation rates are 
even more misleading. Com- 
parisons of expected gradua- 
tion rates (based upon high 
school grades and admissions 
scores) to actual graduation 
rates would reveal a much 



more accurate picture of the 
performance and success of 
educational institutions. (Astin) 

To ignore our institutional 
mission in constructing perfor- 
mance indicators surely would 
skew the "outcomes" of the new 
funding approach. 

The cumulative effect of such a 
reward structure over time 
would be the reallocation of 
system resources to those dis- 
tricts with relatively more 
affluent populations and a 
corresponding disinvestment of 
system resources in relatively 
less affluent districts. Funding of 
such outcomes would encourage 
colleges to shift resources away 
from student support services 
and away from the already more 
expensive basic skills and 
vocational fields, toward degree 
and transfer courses. Such 
developments surely would 
challenge the commitments laid 
out in the California Master Plan 
for Higher Education, and 
would upset the complex bal- 
ance of system resources cur- 
rently allocated among the 
multiple missions of transfer, 
basic skills, vocational education, 
and economic development. 
While some may believe that 
precisely such a reconsideration 
is in order, such a fundamental 
system-wide change needs to be 
made consciously and delibera- 
tively — with opportunities not 
only for internal dialogue about 
expected educational implica- 
tions, but with public scrutiny 
and opportunity to discuss and 
debate the likely public policy 
impacts such an incentive 
structure would produce. 

Beyond the issue of how "de- 
tails" could be "worked out," or 

(see "Excellence 1 ’ on next page) 
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" Excellence " cont.from previous page 
formulas "tweaked" to mitigate 
damage to particular colleges, 
the performance based funding 
approach mistakenly equates 
accountability with budget 
schemes. Since AB 1725 man- 
dated regular accountability 
reporting, the Chancellor's 
Office has done an admirable job 
of collecting and reporting upon 
an increasing number of perfor- 
mance indicators. While a broad 
concept of "accountability" 
cannot be reduced to simple 
performance measures, it should 
be noted that the California 
Community Colleges report 
openly and frequently on some 
54 measures in the areas of 
student access, success, and 
satisfaction as well as fiscal 
condition and staff composition. 
The Academic Senate worked 
closely with the Chancellor's 
Office in setting up the account- 
ability measures and advocated 
for and worked hard to imple- 
ment regulations regarding 
student success. Indeed, having 
plans to address student success 
on a range of measures is now a 
minimum standard for the 
receipt of state apportionment 
dollars. However, these mea- 
sures were not designed to 
support funding decisions. 

An examination of one such 
measure should illustrate the 
problem. Certificates are the least 
prescribed and regulated awards 
within the system. They vary 
widely from district to district 
with regard to the required 
number of units and difficulty. 
Even within given occupations, 
there is wide variation among 
certificates, depending on the 
needs and requirements of local 
businesses and skill levels 
available in given populations. 
Funding colleges for the sheer 
number of non-comparable 



certificates awarded would 
surely be unsound policy. It 
would likely build in rewards 
for the proliferation of certifi- 
cates without any concomitant 
assurance to students of the 
currency of certificates with 
employers. While this might 
generate increased levels of 
paperwork and create an illusion 
of "improvement," it is hard to 
see just how this would be an 
improvement for students or for 
the state. 

The Chancellor has stated that 
his main goal in forwarding this 
proposal was to secure increased 
funding for the system. He has 
indicated a belief that this 
approach would "sell" well in 
legislative circles. The Governor, 
according to this reasoning, 
would not "go for" program 
based funding anymore. And, 
since legislators have become 
enamored of "performance 
sensitive" funding schemes, it 
would be politic for us as a 
system to offer to do it to our- 
selves first, before it's done to us. 

While performance based 
funding for higher education 
seemed "fashionable" as a state 
legislative mandate in the early 
1990's, according to a recent 
Rockefeller Institute report, 
"developments in several states 
with newly adopted programs 
suggest that its momentum may 
have stalled." (Burke, p. 1) Of 
the 11 states which adopted this 
approach, Texas and Arkansas 
have already dropped it, Ken- 
tucky is currently re-examining 
it, and Florida has recently 
postponed full implementation. 
The future of performance 
funding looks unpredictable in 
Connecticut. The first state to try 
such an incentive approach for a 
portion of its higher education 




budget, Tennessee, has recently 
debated its merits and scaled 
back the amount of funds so 
devoted. (Burke, Burke & 

Serban) Why should the Califor- 
nia Community College system 
commit "in concept" to such an 
approach without a careful and 
thorough examination of the 
lessons to be learned from the 
experiences of these states? 

Performance based approaches 
shift the focus of educational 
funding from "inputs" to "out- 
comes." Not surprisingly, a 
retreat from the commitment to 
access has been a hallmark of 
changing funding patterns in 
states which have adopted 
performance funding for higher 
education. Indeed, concern for 
efficiency over educational 
quality and access seems to be 
the main value driving the 
performance based movement. 
(Burke; Burke & Serban) 

Hastiness of the reform has been 
a major drawback. Often done in 
the rush of the political process, 
the efforts to revamp complex 
educational systems by budget- 
ary incentives have spelled 
predictable and costly problems 
in actual implementation. In the 
Texas case, a major reason cited 
for failure was the rush to 
institute this data driven ap- 
proach with inadequate data 
collection capability and lack of 
clear definition at the inception 
of what actually constitutes 
performance and quality. 
(Bateman and Elliot ) Yet this is 
precisely the process which our 
system has utilized. At the 
Chancellor 's urging, the Board 
of Governors committed the 
system up front to this politi- 

(see " Excellence " on p 11) 
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Technology Opportunities 

for 97-98 by Ric Matthews, Chair, Technology Committee 



This is a great year for the 
faculty to gain access and 
support in the area of educa- 
tional technologies. The Tele- 
communications and Technol- 
ogy Infrastructure Program 
(TTIP) will have provided the 
following resources for each of 
120 community college sites by 
December: 

1. A T1 telecommunications line 
is being brought to each site. 
This is the physical backbone 
(wire) by which each campus 
can exchange data, and 
eventually voice and video, 
with the rest of the system 
and the 22 California State 
Universities, which have 
partnered with us on this 
venture. Some colleges have 
in place their own infrastruc- 
ture to distribute this resource 
across campus; many of you 
do not. It is imperative that 
the faculty play a pivotal role 
in deciding on each campus 
where and how this resource 
is to be utilized. Its deploy- 
ment is for educational 
purposes; be sure that you 
have a primary role in decid- 
ing how your campus will 
use it. 

2. Picture-Tel video conferencing 
units are being installed on 
each campus with PacBell 
providing the ISDN line the 
first year. These units will 
allow us to videoconference 
for meetings, but a strong 
possibility is for the sharing 
of students and curriculum. 
This past spring, I taught a 



course that was broadcast 
simultaneously at San Diego 
Miramar College and San 
Diego City College. The 
enrollments in this course had 
been light for a few years, 
and this allowed us to pro- 
vide this educational oppor- 
tunity and to have the stu- 
dents from two campuses 
interact in a way that previ- 
ously would not have been 
possible. Your own campus 
can create interesting and 
mutually beneficial partner- 
ships with other higher 
education institutions, since a 
standard platform was 
chosen to aid the ease for 
connectivity. 

3. Provisions allow for all sites to 
have both analog and digital 
satellite download capability 
with a MPEG2 digital stan- 
dard. Using the network 
created with the T1 lines it 
will be possible for colleges to 
send information to those few 
community colleges that have 
the expensive uploading 
capacity and arrange for 
airing of programs. This 
standardization will give the 
system great potential for 
training as well. 

Along with the infrastructure 
package, which should be 
deployed to all sites by Decem- 
ber, the initiative provides for 
some grants to accomplish 
model projects. One that has 
been granted at this writing is 
the 4C@ONE Special Project for 
faculty training. DeAnza 
College was selected as the 
successful grantee to administer 



a training opportunity for the 
faculty. The DeAnza model has 
9 strategically located partner 
colleges from around the state: 
Butte, Las Positas, LA Trade 
Tech, Marin, Santa Ana, San 
Diego Miramar, Santa Barbara, 
San Monica, and Fresno. These 
partners will become regional 
training sites for the faculty in 
their areas. In addition, DeAnza 
will partner with the Academic 
Senate for a multi-day summer 
hands on technology institute to 
provide various levels of train- 
ing from novice to advanced. 
Surveys and needs assessments 
will be arriving soon to solicit 
input into the types of training 
needed, and the best format in 
which it should be delivered. 

In future editions of the Rostrum 
we will bring you information 
about the other grant opportuni- 
ties and awards. A grant is 
being awarded soon in the 
development of an on-line 
instructional and curricular 
resource center that we can all 
share. Also coming are grants 
that address distance learning, 
faculty access to technology (like 
computers), student services on- 
line, and bringing universal 
Internet access to each site and 
faculty member. Stay timed. 
More importantly, get involved - 
locally, in deciding how these 
resources will come to the hand 
of the faculty and students, 
regionally with the training 
possibilities, and system wide by 
helping your college apply for 
some of these funds and to 
shape the technological future of 
our community college system. 
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“Part-time” continued from p 5 

Committee member or officer within the three years immediately 
preceding the election." (Senate By Laws, Article V, Section 2 .) Thus, 
while a part-time faculty member could currently become a candi- 
date for election to the Executive Committee, this would require a 
local senate situation which seldom occurs. However, the fundamen- 
tal goal of selecting experienced and dedicated Executive Committee 
members should not be compromised. 

Somehow, assuring part-time participation on the Executive Com- 
mittee must be achieved through a process that develops high 
quality candidates with broad experience while not creating further 
divisions among the faculty. While it would probably be ideal to 
establish long range procedures that would encourage stronger 
participation of part-time faculty in local senate affairs, this is very 
difficult considering the compensation part-time faculty currently 
receive for their professional activity. However, a part-time faculty 
member with little experience of senate issues, or with little experi- 
ence of the incredible variety of circumstances impacting part-time 
faculty professional activities, would be unable to fill the need at 
which part-time faculty participation on the Executive Committee 
aims. 

Compensation Issues ! 

Faculty compensation for Senate activity has always been through 
district reassigned time for which the district is reimbursed by the 
Senate. This is consistent with the policy that "all Executive Commit- ! 
tee members must retain their faculty status to continue in office." 
(Senate By Laws, Article V, Section 1.) This practice defines service to 
the Senate as part of load, and consequently, in the case of part-time 
faculty, involves us in 60% law restrictions. We certainly want j 

committed professionals on the Executive Committee, but the | 

normal form of compensation would reduce the faculty member to 
an occasional educator. 

THe issues raised by the possibility of a separate stipend for part- 
time faculty service to the Senate involve law, regulation and the 
collective bargaining agents in ways that are outside the Senate's 
purview. Collective bargaining agents and the Faculty Association of 
California Community Colleges can avoid many of these issues since 
they are autonomous agencies. The Senate is a legal part of the CCC 
system. 





" Excellence " cont. from p 9 

cally expedient approach, while 
demanding that the details "be 
worked out" in the next six 
weeks. 

The Chancellor brought the 
proposal for "Academic Excel- 
lence" to the Consultation 
Council over the summer, 
without time for full discussion 
of its merits and drawbacks. The 
Chancellor then proposed this 
plan to the Board, over the 
opposition of the Consultation 
Council. The Board took action 
despite the unified opposition 
and testimony of representatives 
from the Academic Senate for 
the California Community 
Colleges, the Community 
College League of California 
(representing CEOs and Trust- 
ees), the California Federation of 
Teachers, the California Teachers 
Association, the Faculty Associa- 
tion of California Community 
Colleges, and CalSACC. 

The Chancellor and the Board 
may be responding to public 
perception that the community 
college system is not doing 
enough. What does seem clear is 
that we as a system have not 
done a good enough job of 
keeping both the legislature and 
the public informed of the many 
and phenomenal accomplish- 
ments of our colleges. Nor have 
the legislature and the public 
realized just how precious a 
public asset are the California 
community colleges. We've all 
made heroic efforts in the face of 
consistent underfunding and 
mounting social demands. We 
need to take that case to the 
public. All of us could probably 
agree with the Chancellor on one 
(see " Excellence " on p 12) 
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"Challenges" continued from p 3 



subsequent paper will examine 
the principles of technology- 
mediated instruction and make 
suggestions about how faculty 
should take leadership in 
directing the future develop- 
ment of TMI. The Academic 
Senate is also represented on 
California Virtual University 
(CVU) planning committees and 
continues to assert the need for 
academic standards within 
CVU. Additionally, we are 
looking at possibility of collabo- 
rating with UC and CSU faculty 
on a statement of academic 
standards in distance education. 

FACULTY TRAINING 

Flooding colleges with new 
equipment and technological 
capabilities does not assure that 
these resources reach students in 
a manner which improves 
instruction and services. Faculty 
must become familiar with these 
new resources, explore their 
possibilities, and adapt them to 
meet student needs. For the 
past few years, the Academic 
Senate has maintained a strong 
commitment to providing 
faculty technology training, both 
during Fall and Spring Plenary 
Sessions and at special work- 
shops. Plans are underway to 
expand this effort. The Aca- 
demic Senate is a partner in the 
4C@ONE project to train faculty 
in TMI based on a two-year $1 
million grant (part of that 25% of 
the $14 million telecommunica- 
tions fund) obtained by a ten- 
college consortium led by De 
Anza College. Preliminary 
plans include workshops, an on- 
line information exchange, and a 
series of summer institutes (3-to- 
5 day hands-on training ses- 
sions). The Academic Senate is 
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also recruiting faculty to be 
trained on the new Picture Tel 
video conferencing equipment. 
(The contract provides for 
training 40 participants this fall 
and 60 next spring.) The Aca- 
demic Senate also hopes to be a 
partner in developing the Faculty 
Resource Center, to be created by 
another grant awarded this 
month. We also anticipate being 
involved in the guidelines for use 
of the $4 million technology staff 
development fund just approved 
for this year. 

LOCAL FACULTY LEADERSHIP 
IN TECHNOLOGY 

Your academic senate must play 
a primary role in assuming that 
these technology resources now 
at your doorstep are effectively 
used. Your college should have a 
technology plan developed 
through a process agreed upon 
by collegial consultation with 
your senate. The budgeting of 
the allocations for technology, 
instructional equipment, and 
faculty development should 
follow a process arrived at by 
collegial consultation with your 
senate. Courses offered in 
distance learning mode should 
be separately approved by your 
curriculum committee following 
policies and procedures devel- 
oped in collegial consultation 
with your senate. If these events 
are proceeding without your 
involvement, assert your rights 
now! 




"Excellence" cont.from p 11 

thing: the system needs more 
money. 

As the Texas experiment illus- 
trated, the end is in the begin- 
ning. Performance based 
funding is not an approach 
which will work for the Califor- 
nia community colleges. But the 
chancellor has enjoined an 
important debate: academic 
excellence. We need to devote 
our time and energies both to 
further define what academic 
excellence means and to insist 
upon that excellence as the 
ongoing standard. We need to 
work together to forge sound 
approaches to securing addi- 
tional revenue streams to fund 
such academic excellence for the 
students we serve. 
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2005 TASK FORCE REPORT 

© compiled by Diane Glow , Publications Committee Member (exerpts taken from the 2005 Task Force Report) 



In an effort to develop strate- 
gies for addressing the chal- 
lenges of the future for Califor- 
nia Community Colleges, the 
Board of Governors and the 
Chancellor created a task force 
within the consultation process 
to recommend actions necessary 
from now until the year 2005. 
The task force developed the 
2005 Task Force Report which is 
a compilation of four papers 



prepared by Chancellor's staff 
and research from other agen- 
cies such as CPEC and RAND. 
The Academic Senate for Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges was 
represented by Janis Perry, Past 
President, and Linda Collins, 
Secretary, on the task force. 

Points highlighted in this 
article are taken from the report. 
The Executive Committee of the 
Academic Senate has voted to 



support the draft report at their 
regular meeting in September 
1997. The following points were 
made in the report: 

• "Tidal Wave II" estimates are 
that an additional 400,000 
students will attend community 
colleges by the year 2005. 

• The Rand study points out 
that the real earnings of workers 
with only a high school educa- 
tion will be about 40% less in the 
year 2015 as compared to their 
counterparts in 1976. 

• When population projec- 
tions are combined with the 
declining postsecondary educa- 
tion participation rates among 
some ethnic minority groups in 
California, the likelihood of a 
polarized economic and social 
order in California is increased. 

• The CSU system has 
adopted a policy that reduces its 
remediation function, which will 
likely direct more postsecondary 
remediation to the community 
colleges. If UC and CSU attempt 
to increase upper division access, 
more lower division require- 
ments will be shifted to the 
community colleges. 

• Major welfare reform being 
implemented by the federal and 
state governments impacts the 
role of community colleges in 
helping welfare recipients make 

(see "2005" on p 9) 



Chancellor Nussbaum Asked to Take the Lead in 
Diversity Statement 

• by Edith Conn, Affirmative Action Committee Chair 



The Chair of the Senate's Affirmative Action /Cultural Diversity 
Committee, Edith Conn, is also a member of the Chancellor's Task 
Force on Faculty and Staff Diversity and Development. The Task 
Force at its San Diego retreat in November 1997 asked that a letter 
be sent to Chancellor Nussbaum asking that he "make a public 
statement stressing the continued need for encouraging equity/ 
equality in the teaching and learning of students and hiring, 
developing and promoting of faculty and staff in the community 
college system." The letter continues by saying that the Task Force 
"believes it is important for you (the chancellor) to go beyond 
interpreting what the courts have said and provide leadership on 
this topic at this critical time." The Task Force met with Chancellor 
Nussbaum at its October 27, 1997 meeting in Sacramento and is 
hoping that a statement in support of diversity will come from the 
Chancellor as well as the Board of Governors. The November 12-13 
Board of Governors Agenda item 6.3 stated that "it is expected that 
the concept of a comprehensive system response with both policy 
and resource commitments will be submitted through a 
Consultation Digest into the Consultation Process." 





Strengthening the 
Academic Senate Role in 
Governance 



Your state Academic Senate 
provides a great deal of support 
to you as a local faculty leader. 
One of our major goals for this 
year is to enhance that support 
even more. As a local faculty 
senate leader, it is vital for you 
to start off on the right foot. 

Each June the Academic 
Senate conducts the Faculty 
Leadership Institute, four days 
of intensive training and 
networking to prepare you to be 
an effective senate leader. Last 
year 75 faculty from throughout 
the state attended workshops 
and were led through exercises 
and situation analysis by the 
experienced members of our 
Executive Committee. In 
addition, Institute participants 
get a resource book that is 
valuable on a day-to-day basis. 
This year's Institute will be held 
in Palm Springs from June 25th 
to the 28th. 

Our Geocluster Network 
arranges senates in regions of 6 
to 10 colleges with a local leader 



to facilitate exchange of 
information and plan 3 to 4 
meetings each year. These 
meetings provide an 
opportunity for neighboring 
senate leaders to get together 
and share common concerns 
and successful strategies. They 
also provide a forum for 
geocluster leaders and regional 
Executive Committee members 
to discuss late-breaking state 
issues. To contact your 
geocluster leader, look in your 
senate directory or call the 
Sacramento office. 

When you have an urgent 
need or a pressing question, you 
can always call me directly at 
our Sacramento office. One of 
my personal goals for the year is 
to return your calls promptly. If 
I cannot meet your need myself, 
I will put you in contact with 
someone who can. The officers 
and members of the Executive 
Committee are also available to 
come directly to your campus. I 
personally have visited 30 to 40 



colleges a year, presenting on 
topics such as shared 
governance, curriculum, 
program review, matriculation, 
and teaching/leaming styles. 

Our Executive Committee 
members have expertise 
covering a wide range of topics. 
You may have attended one of 
our Fall Session breakouts and 
thought of the number of faculty 
at your college who would 
benefit from hearing such a 
presentation. By contacting our 
Sacramento office and making 
arrangements through me as 
Senate president, our 
presentations can be brought 
directly to you! We usually ask 
that you cover the travel and 
materials costs and make 
whatever additional 
contribution your budget 
allows. However, cost is not a 
barrier. If you have a need that 
we can meet, we will be at your 
doorstep even if you do not 
have local resources. 

(continued on next page) 
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Many times the problems you 
face relate to an issue you have 
with your president, chancellor, 
or governing board. If you have 
tried to solve the problem and 
feel like you are at a stand-still, 
outside help or mediation may 
be what you need. The 
Academic Senate and the 
Community College League 
(representing CEOs and 
trustees) have agreed on a set of 
shared governance guidelines 
and a technical assistance 
process which is available to 
you. If you are at a point where 
such intervention may be 
required, call the Sacramento 
office for more information. 
While the shared governance 
guidelines and assistance 
process have proved extremely 
valuable since their creation in 
1992, our issues have become 
considerably more complex 
since then. In response, the 
Senate and the League have 
formed a task force to write an 
additional set of guidelines on 
these recent issues and to 
discuss refinements of the 
technical assistance process. Let 
Haggerty, Lin Marelick and 
Nancy Silva will join me in 
meeting with League 
representatives next month. We 
plan to have a document ready 
for presentation at Spring 
Session. 

One of the ways that we at the 
state level can provide support 
for your efforts at the local level 
is to build in defined roles for 
the local senate. Of course, you 
are familiar with the collegial 
consultation process in Title 5 
sections 53200-204, written to 
implement Education Code 
70902(b)(7). However, you 
should not neglect other 
portions of the AB 1725 reform 
legislation that strengthened the 



role of local senates in 
governance. These are 
summarized in the box titled 
"Academic Senate Authorities in 
the Education Code." Title 5 also 
has additional authorities 
assigned to the academic senate 
which are summarized in a 
similar box. 

Academic Senate 
Authorities in the Education 
Code 

1 . Equivalency to Minimum 
Qualifications [Ed. Code 
87359(b)] The process, as well 
as criteria and standards by 
which the governing board 
reaches its determinations, shall 
be developed and agreed upon 
jointly by representatives of the 
governing board and the 
academic senate and approved 
by the governing board. The 
agreed upon process shall 
include reasonable procedures 
to ensure that the governing 
board relies primarily upon the 
advice and judgment of the 
academic senate to determine 
that each individual employed 
under the authority granted by 
the regulations possesses 
qualifications that are at least 
equivalent to the applicable 
minimum qualifications 
specified in regulations adopted 
by the board of governors . . . 

2. Hiring Criteria [Ed. Code 
87360(b)] 

No later than July 1, 1990, 
hiring criteria, policies, and 
procedures for new faculty 
members shall be developed 
and agreed upon jointly by the 
representatives of the governing 
board and the academic senate, 
and approved by the 
governing board. 

3. Administrative Retreat 
Rights [Ed. Code 87458(a)] 

The process by which the 



governing board reaches the 
determination shall be 
developed and agreed upon 
jointly by representatives of the 
governing board and the 
academic senate, and approved 
by the governing board. The 
agreed upon process shall 
include reasonable procedures 
to ensure that the governing 
board relies primarily upon the 
advice and judgment of the 
academic senate to determine 
that the administrator possesses 
the minimum qualifications for 
employment as a faculty 
member... 

4. Tenure Evaluation 
Procedures [Ed. Code 
87610.1(a)] 

. . .the faculty's exclusive 
representative shall consult with 
the academic senate prior to 
engaging in collective 
bargaining on these procedures. 

5. Waiver of Minimum 
Qualifications for Tenure [Ed. 
Code 87615(b)] 

The process by which the 
governing board reaches the 
determination shall be 
developed and agreed upon 
jointly by representatives of the 
governing board and the 
academic senate, and approved 
by the governing board. The 
agreed upon process shall 
include reasonable procedures 
to ensure that the governing 
board relies primarily upon the 
advice and judgment of the 
academic senate to determine 
that rare and compelling reasons 
exist to grant tenure. . . 

6. Evaluation Procedures 
[Ed. Code 87663(f)] 

...the faculty's exclusive 
representative shall consult with 
the academic senate prior to 

engaging in collective 

(see " Governance " on page 15) 
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Legislative Update 

0 b V Lee Ha gg e rty, Legislative Committee Chair 



The 29th Plenary Session of the 
Academic Senate for California 
Community Colleges was held 
from October 30 to November 1, 
1997 at the Los Angeles Airport 
Marriott. During that session, 
105 Faculty Delegates, along 
with six (6) members of the 
Board of Governors, the 
Chancellor and portions of his 
staff, students and staff of the 
community colleges, reviewed 
and collaborated on the major 
academic, legislative and 
institutional issues facing the 
community colleges. There were 
86 resolutions presented to the 
Plenary Body, of which 63 were 
approved. 

The Legislative Committee of 
the Academic Senate proposed 
and presented three (3) 
breakouts to the body and 
invited experts within the state 
system to provide information 
and answer questions 
concerning policies and 
decisions, as-well-as the effects 
of the changes being proposed 
and implemented. 

Chancellor Tom Nussbaum 
and former Chancellor Jerry 
Hayward discussed the 
ramifications and procedures for 
the reform and elimination of 
sections of the Education Code, 
for which Nussbaum has hired 
Hayward to take responsibility. 
Nussbaum and Hayward were 
asked about the impacts of this 
reform on the structures and 
functions regulated by those 
codes that are to be reformed or 
removed. There was also great 
concern about the process and 
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procedures that will be 
utilized to accomplish this 
goal. Information given by both 
Nussbaum and Hayward 
appeared to be sketchy and left 
the participants with further 
questions and concerns. 

Chancellor Nussbaum was 
asked about other issues such as 
the lack of compliance by 
colleges to the 75/25 Hiring 
Ratio and Shared Governance 
provisions, his unwillingness to 
include a Budget Change 
Proposal (BCP) for New Faculty 
positions to the Governor and 
expenditures for new 
technologies. 

The Chancellor was asked to 
comment on the contents of the 
"State Of The System" address 
he had previously given to the 
Chief Executive Officers group. 
There were specific concerns 
about the Academic Excellence 
proposal the Chancellor 
presented to the Board of 
Governors, his legislative 
package for the community 
colleges and the effects new 
welfare reform legislation will 
have on the community 
colleges. 

Patrick McCallum, Executive 
Director of the Faculty 
Association for California 
Community Colleges, and 
Christopher Cabaldon, Vice- 
Chancellor of Governmental 
Relations, presented a second 
breakout session for the 
Legislative Committee focusing 
on legislation and the state 
budget. 

Patrick McCallum discussed 
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the Governor's Budget for 
California Community Colleges 
and gave information on the 
politics of the legislature and 
the legislation passed by that 
body. He discussed the effects 
those bills will have on the 
community colleges and 
explained the political issues of 
the Board of Governors, the 
Department of Finance, the 
Chancellor's Office and the 
Legislature. He said that 
faculty have the ability to 
influence that process, and he 
encouraged increased 
involvement from all through 
advocacy. 

Christopher Cabaldon 
discussed the legislation 
proposed and passed in this 
session of the California 
Legislature and shared his 
perceptions of the ramifications 
of the actions taken. He 
expressed his views on how the 
leaders within the community 
colleges could influence the 
Governor and the Legislature to 
gain more support from them. 
Christopher is a recent 
acquisition of the Chancellor's 
Office and indicated that he 
would report additional 
developments by way of the 
scheduled Legislative 
Advocacy meetings and the 
Consultation Process. 

A third legislative session 
included Jennifer DuCray- 
Morrill, Deputy Chief Executive, 
Office of Governmental Affairs, 
Policy and Program for the 
State Teachers Retirement 
System (STRS), covered the 
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Technology Training 

° by Ric Matthews , Technology Committee Chair 



With the buildout of the Tele- 
communications and Technol- 
ogy Infrastructure Program 
(TTIP) in conjunction with the 
California State University 
(4Cnet), and the establishment of 
minimal technology hardware 
standards on each community 
college (T1 line, Video- 
conferencing, and satellite 
download) it is time to turn our 
attention to applications. Utili- 
zation of the infrastructure is 
tied in large part to the training 
available. Therefore, as part of 
the TTIP funding, there is a 
statewide coordination of 
training grant which identified 
DeAnza College as the fiscal 
agent. This project has been 
initially named the 4C@ONE 
project (California Community 
College Consortium at Out- 
comes Network for Educators), 
and it represents a collection of 
10 coordinating college partners 
who are leading the planning 
and delivery of technology 
training for faculty and staff 
across the state. The partner 
colleges are Butte, DeAnza, 
Fresno, LA Trade, Las Positas, 
Marin, Santa Ana, San Diego 
Miramar, Santa Monica, and 
Santa Barbara. 

The two year grant calls for 
two studies to initially occur 
prior to training. The first study 
involves two and four year 
colleges to review and establish 
benchmarks of good practice in 
the various uses of technology. 
The results of this survey will 
serve as a starting spot in 
planning future training and 
will be made available to the 



field. This work was completed 
in late November. The second 
phase of surveys will be to poll 
the faculty in a selected statisti- 
cal survey of representatives. A 
questionnaire will be placed in 
the hands of the involved faculty 
by mid-January, with the results 
due back in early February. This 
data will be tabulated and 
analyzed by a researcher and the 
consortium team to provide the 
basis for future planning. 

We have many common issues 
in the arena of technology 
training, and it seems to make 
sense to coordinate our efforts 
and maximize the use of the staff 
development dollars. The idea 
behind the consortium is to 
coordinate regional training both 
on your campus and regionally 
as appropriate. A training 
schedule will be coming forth in 
the mid-Spring. An important 
component of the technology 
training will be a multiple day 
live-in /hands-on opportunity 
cosponsored by the Academic 
Senate and 4C@ONE, to give 
faculty a experience with the 
hardware and software, and to 
come away with tangible prod- 
ucts and skills. 

Watch for announcements 
from both groups and apply 
early. 




Affirmative 
Action/Cultural 
Diversity at the 
Fall Session 

• by Edith Conn, Executive 

Committee Member 

The Affirmative Action/ 

Cultural Diversity Committee 
sponsored two breakouts at the 
Fall Session, focusing on 
teaching and learning diversity 
and the effects of Proposition 
209. 

Led by Toni Forsyth, DeAnza 
College, and Neelam Canto- 
Lugo, Yuba College, the 
Teaching and Learning Diversity 
breakout featured a discussion 
by Toni Forsyth who is director 
of the "Center for the Study of 
Teaching and Learning Diversity 
in Higher Education" at DeAnza 
College. Funded by a grant from 
the Chancellor's Office, the 
Center is sponsoring a national 
conference April 8-11, 1998 at the 
Doubletree Hotel in Monterey. 
One of the features of the 
conference is an emphasis on 
different teaching and learning 
styles, reflecting needs of our 
diverse study body. In order to 
illustrate a diverse teaching 
style, Neelam Canto-Lugo used 
those attending the breakout as 
students in an experiential 
activity, involving one group 
playing the role of indigenous 
people and the other group 
playing the role of invaders 
trying to impose new cultural 
standards. In a discussion 
following the activity, there was 
extensive discussion and 
comment of how it felt to be in 
both groups and how the 

(see " Affirmative " continued on p 6) 
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groups tried to work together 
and separately to fulfill their 
roles. 

In another breakout entitled 
"The Post Prop 209 World" Vice 
Chancellor for Human 
Resources Jose Peralez was 
joined by Ron Cataraha, director 
of Human Resources at Rio 
Hondo College, and 
Annjennette McFarlin, from 
Grossmont College, in 
describing the community 
college world now that 
Proposition 209 has been 
declared the law in California, 
following judicial review of 
several challenges brought by 
Prop 209 opponents. Vice 
Chancellor Peralez reported that 
on October 10, 1997 the Governor 
was given "standing," the legal 
status to proceed with his law 
suit asking that many 
community college laws and 
regulations be declared 
unconstitutional under 
Proposition 209. However, 
numerous updates have been 
issued by the Chancellor's office 
advising districts to continue to 
adhere to guidelines regarding 
employment, affirmative action 
and minority, women and 
disabled contracting goals. State 
statutes still direct districts to 
undertake these activities. 
Districts must continue to 
comply with these laws until an 
appellate court declares them to 
be unconstitutional or until the 
Legislature amends or repeals 
them. In the course of the 
breakout there were members 
of the audience, supporters of 
Proposition 209, who challenged 
the Vice Chancellor, who very 
effectively countered their 
arguments. 



Also on the panel Annjennete 
McFarlin, speech instructor at 
Grossmont College, reported on 
the very effective intern 
program that she directs for the 
San Diego area. Many of the 
interns have been hired full time 
in the community colleges. Ron 
Cataraha, human resources 
director at Rio Hondo College, 
discussed efforts at his college to 
maintain diversity despite the 
adoption of Proposition 209. 

According to a Board of 
Governors agenda item for the 
November 12-13, 1997 meeting it 
is hoped that "a comprehensive 
system consensus will emerge 
that commits sufficient 
resources to ensure that we find 
and fund new ways to maintain 
our commitment to diversity in 
a post-Proposition 209 
environment." (This article is 
indebted to the Board Agenda 
Item 6.3 November 12-13, 1997 for 
some details.) 

Xof-X-X-X-X-X-X-X-X-X-X-X-X- **** ** ******** ** *** ** 

Center for the Study of 
Teaching and Learning Diversity 
in Higher Education Sponsors a 
National Conference on 
Teaching and Learning Diversity 
in American Higher Education 

Toni Forsyth, Senate president 
and English faculty member at 
DeAnza College is the director 
of the Center for the Study of 
Teaching and Learning Diversity 
in Higher Education, funded at 
DeAnza College under a 
Chancellor's Office Grant. Many 
research and other activities are 
being carried out and planned 
by the Center, but one of 
particular interest to community 
college faculty is the National 
Conference on Teaching and 



Learning Diversity in American 
Higher Education planned for 
April 8-11, 1998 at the Doubletree 
Hotel in Monterey. 

The Conference features 
notable addresses and dialogues 
with, among others, Broadway 
award winning actor B.D. Wong 
who will open the conference 
with an address entitled "All 
the World's a State: Supporting 
the Transformation from 
Exclusion to Inclusion." Other 
speakers include Claude Steele 
speaking on "How Stereotypes 
Shape Intellectual Identities: 
Minority Students Achievement 
and Success;" Susan Johnson 
discussing "Teaching and 
Learning Alternatives, " and 
Jose Cuellar, "Higher Education 
at the Crossroads: Hanging Out 
at the Comer of Lecture and 
Arts." In addition to breakout 
panels on a variety of topics and 
issues, there will be pre- 
conference workshops with 
community college faculty 
offering full and half-day 
presentations on such topics as 
"Crosscultural Communication 
in the Classroom," "Learning 
Styles and Teaching Skills," and 
"Micro-Teaching: A Teaching 
Skills Workshop." In addition 
there will be a unique "City as 
Text" workshop using the 
special Monterey environment 
as a subject for aspects of 
teaching literature, history, and 
environmental studies. 

Proposals for those wishing to 
make presentations are still 
being accepted. Please Contact 
Toni Forsyth at DeAnza College 
for more details, including 
registration information and a 
conference brochure: 
408-864-8993. 
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Technology Issues from 
the Fall Session 

© by Ric Matthews , Executive Committee Member 



The Fall 
Plenary 
session 
approved a 



number of 

resolutions around the issues of 
technology. The Executive 
Committee, through the Tech- 
nology Committee, put forward 
a paper entitled "Guidelines for 
Good Practice: Technology 
Mediated Instruction." There are 
a series of recommendations 
concerning good teaching, 
applicable to any form of teach- 
ing, but with an emphasis on the 
use of technology mediated 
instruction. We encourage 
faculty and curriculum commit- 
tees to read and incorporate 
these suggestions for good 
practice across the curriculum. 



This document will be mailed to 
your campus Senate Office and 
will be on the senate Web Site: 
www.academic_senate.cc.ca.us. 

A series of resolutions also 
passed concerning a redefinition 
of the Title 5 language, which 
many had come to know as the 
face to face requirement. It was 
moved that this language would 
become "Effective Instructor- 
Student Contact," where the 
emphasis is on requiring that the 
faculty member needs to insure 
that there is "effective" contact 
with their students. The resolu- 
tion also recommends that the 
Ed. Code be amended to include 
interactive forms such as email, 
chat rooms, video-conferencing, 
and the telephone. The Execu- 
tive Committee will be working 



with the Intersegmental Com- 
mittee of Academic Senates 
(ICAS) on defining effective 
contact that is acceptable for 
articulation. This underscores 
the primacy of the faculty in 
establishing effectiveness as a 
key to maintaining the quality of 
the curriculum. The Executive 
Committee will come forth with 
guidelines for effective interac- 
tion at the Spring session. The 
steps necessary for these resolu- 
tions to actually change the 
language of Title 5 will be for the 
Executive Committee to agree on 
the exact language in early 
January, take the item to the 
Consultation process in mid- 
January, and to the BOG for a 
first reading in January. A 
second reading by the BOG will 
take place in March following 
public hearings. If all are in 
agreement, it could be become 

(see "Technology" on p 10) 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/ 
CULTURAL DIVERSITY 
RESOLUTIONS 

At the 1997 Fall Session several 
resolutions were adopted 
relating to affirmative action 
and cultural diversity issues. 
Among the issues addressed by 
the resolutions were these: 

1. Calling on the Chancellor to 
search the Education Code and 
Title 5 to remove gender-biased 
words/phrases and replace 
them with gender neutral terms 
in areas of the law and Title 5 
that relate to community 
colleges. 

2. Urging local senates to 



continue to ensure that 
affirmative action regulations be 
enforced on their campuses, 
citing the Senate's many 
positions in support of 
affirmative action over the 
years. 

3. Direct the Executive 
Committee to work with the 
Chancellor's Office to hold a 
series of affirmative action 
workshops that will involve 
teams of attendees from all 
segments of the colleges in order 
to address ways of promoting 
diversity efforts in community 
colleges. 

4. Working with the 
Chancellor's Office in its review 
of Title 5 to include "sexual 
orientation" in the anti- 
discrimination statement for 



California Community College 
system. 

5. Urge local senates to 
support affirmative action by 
including training for hiring 
committees, promotion of 
faculty intern and mentoring 
programs, and to continue 
outreach efforts to hire diverse 
recruitment efforts. 

6. Urge the Chancellor's 
Office and the Board of 
Governors to be aware of, and to 
stop, discriminatory practices in 
hiring at some colleges using 
"lateral transfer" as an excuse 
and to correct regulations which 
permit hiring loopholes under 
the guise of "business necessity" 
and college "reorganization." 
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29th Fall Plenary Session, Another Success 



► by Winston Butler , Executive Committee and Publication Committee Member 




The Academic Senate for 
CCC held its 29th Fall 
Plenary Session at the 
LAX Marriott Hotel 
October 30 - November 1. 

Over 350 people attended 
the session representing 
107 Community College faculty. 
The participants addressed a 
number of important issues 
during the 41 breakouts 
presented by the ASCCC 
Executive Committee. This 
year's theme, Access And 
Excellence: The Primary Role Of 
Faculty , evoked a variety of 
topics such as: Changes in 
"regular personal student 
contact" requirement for 
distance education in Title 5; 
rewriting of the Education 
Code as being done by the 
Chancellor's Office; 
implementing the new 
CalWORKS legislation; 
implementing Prop. 209; and 
program discontinuance. 

Although the session was 
made up predominately of 
faculty, other participants 
included Board of Governors 
members David Lawrence, 
Vishwas More, Phil Forhan, Julia 
Wu, Yvonne Boddle, Pat Siever, 
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and CC Chancellor Tom 
Nussbaum and a number of his 
staff. This added some counter 
discussion (if not unifying 
points of view) to the three days 
of diverse, informative and 
often provocative educational 
activities. Pat Siever, new Board 
of Governors member, past VP 
ASCCC and Professor of History 
in the LACCD, received a 
standing ovation after an 
inspiring speech at the Friday 
luncheon. As many faculty 
commented, it was good to have 
one of our own as a member of 
the Board of Governors in 
attendance at our Fall Session. 
Other speakers included: 
Jacqueline Woods, Liaison for 
Community Colleges; David 
Katz, Global Education Industry 
Manager for 3Com Corporation; 
and Sally M. Havice, California 
State Assemblyperson. Anthony 
Gamble, Senate President, West 
LA College gave the opening 
welcome on Thursday. 

The positions that the Senate 
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takes on important statewide 
issues ultimately affecting local 
college concerns were informed 
at the traditional voting session 
on Saturday. This year 86 
resolutions were presented. The 
final breakdown on the 
disposition of the resolutions 
was: 63 adopted, 2 non-urgent, 
10 failed, 5 referred to the 
Executive Committee, 3 moot, 2 
withdrawn, and 1 called out of 
order. As of this writing the Fall 
97 resolutions in final form have 
been mailed to faculty Senate 
Presidents at each college 
statewide and should be 
available for your examination. 

Although a lot of work was 
accomplished during the three 
days, there was time for 
participants to unwind and have 
a little fun. The Thursday night 
dinner and entertainment, 
which included the outstanding 
dance performance by the Lula 
Washington Dance Troupe, was 
enjoyed by all of us. The 
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Halloween party 
after dinner 
included a 
"howling" dance 
performance by the Executive 
Committee. The performance 
began as a ghoulish resurrection 
from an imaginary cemetery 
where members drifted into the 
audience and dragged 
bystanders back onto the dance 
floor. Exec, members who 
anticipated foul play (ask Len 
Price about this) hid while the 
others gathered 
for the pre-dance 
instructions. It 
was a hoot! 







"2005" continued from p 1) 

the transition to family-support- 
ing work. 

• In 1996, legislation was 
passed adding economic devel- 
opment to the community 
college mission statement. There 
is an increasing trend for com- 
munity colleges to develop 
partnership programs with 
business and industry to provide 
continuing education for the 
currently-employed workforce. 

• While immigrants comprise 
nearly 20% of California's 
population, they represent 
nearly 50% of the population 
growth between now and 2005. 
The rising number of immi- 
grants, particularly from coun- 
tries with lower per capita 
educational levels, increases the 
need for ESL and basic skills 
development. 



• The Community College 
participation rate of African- 
American males was cut in half 
between 1977 and 1995 while the 
rate for African-American 
females dropped by nearly one- 
third. 

• Another cause of concern is 
the low participation rates of 
Hispanic students when com- 
pared with other ethnic popula- 
tions. 

• Accommodating the "Tidal 
Wave II" increase in the 18-24 
year old cohort along with a 
modest correction in the partici- 
pation rates of African-American 
and Hispanic adults will require 
an increase of 10 "points" to a 
participation rate of 68 per 1,000 

adults. fsee "2005" on p 16) 
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"Fall Session Elections" 



• by Nancy Silva , Chair , Elections Committee j 



At the Fall Session 1997, a 
special election was held for the 
office of Treasurer. Debra 
Landre, San Joaquin Delta 
College, who held the office 
of treasurer as of Spring 1997, 
resigned last June when she was 
elected CCA President. Also in 
June, the Executive Committee 
appointed Lin Marelick, Mission 
College, as Interim Treasurer. 

Lin had been serving on 
the Executive Committee as 
North Representative. In 
anticipation of Marelick' s 
possible candidacy for 
Treasurer at the Fall Session, the 
position of North 
Representative was announced 
in the Fall Session mailing. If Lin 
Marelick decided to run for the 
office of Treasurer and was 
successful, then an election 
would need to be held to fill the 
vacancy for North 
Representative. Four senators 
declared themselves as 
candidates if a North 



Representative election was 
held. The candidates were Jim 
Higgs, Modesto Jr. College, 

. Kevin Twohy, Diablo Valley 
College, Ian Walton, 

Mission College, and Angela 
Willson, Yuba College. 

Lin Marelick was successful in 
her election for Treasurer and an 
election to fill the North 
Representative vacancy was 
then held. In the election 
for North Representative, Ian 
Walton and Angela Willson 
were successful in accumulating 
the most votes. A run- off 
election was then held between 
Walton and Willson. Walton 
received the majority of the 
votes in the election and was 
elected to the Executive Board in 
the position of North 
Representative. 

The election was conducted 
by the Election Committee, 
which is comprised of Allen 
Boyer, Modesto Jr. College, 
Donna Ferracone, Crafton Hills 



College, and myself, Nancy 
Silva, Election Chair, 

American River College. Tellers 
for the Fall 1997 election were: 
May du Bois, West LA College, 
Dan Crump, American River 
College, John Pellonni, 

Cerritos College, Julie Willard, 
Irvine Valley College, George 
Carlson, Citrus College, Ann 
Holiday, Coastline College, 
Robert Wachman, Yuba 
College, Sheila Martin, Fresno 
College. 

General elections will be held 
at the Spring 1998 Session for 
the offices of President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. Elections will also be 
held for the Executive 
Committee member positions of 
North Representative, South 
Representative, Area B, Area C 
and At Large Representative. 
Announcements for the Spring 
general elections will be sent out 
with the session mailings. 



"Technology" continued from p 7 

statute by July 1, giving the 
colleges new direction for 
technology mediated instruc- 
tion. This statute would sunset 
in the year 2002, and a report to 
the BOG concerning the future 
of TMI would be made, based 
on data collected from practic- 
ing colleges. An additional 
resolution was passed which 
would ask the BOG to enforce 
distance education regulations 
and deny funding to districts 
violating these regulations. It is 
important to maintain the 
integrity of the curriculum of 
the entire system, as local liberal ! 



misinterpretation of the regula- 
tions can jeopardize the articula- 
tion agreements of all campuses. 
Several resolutions addressed 
the need to secure additional 
funding for technology. While 
many individuals see technology 
as some magic panacea for all 
the aliments we have it is obvi- 
ous that we will need increased 
and ongoing funding to support 
the purchase, maintenance and 
technical support for the best 
tools to do the job. The impor- 
tance of technology was under- 
scored by the resolution ensur- 
ing the access to computers and 



other technology by faculty in 
locations most productive to 
faculty (i.e., their office), with 
the appropriate support, and on- 
going maintenance. A resolution 
also broadened the definition of 
technology beyond the com- 
puter. 

A final resolution directed the 
Executive Committee to look at 
models for a new instructional 
curricula, where technology 
mediated instruction might offer 
courses that have very different 
start and ending dates than the 
traditional campus based 
courses. 
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;! • by Len Price, Chair, Occupational 



The First Report Cards 
that Assess Community 
College Vocational 
Education programs will 
be disseminated March 
31 , 1998 . 

SB 645 (Johnston), The Job 
Training Report Card bill was 
signed into law October 11, 

1997. Under this law the State 
Job Training Coordinating 
Council (SJTCC) is responsible 
for oversight of employment and 
training programs at the state 
level. 

This bill would require the 
State Job Training Coordinating 
Council to establish a 
subcommittee with a specified 
membership to develop an 
education and job training 
report card program to assess 
the accomplishments of 
California's work force 
preparation system. The bill 
would require the subcommittee 
or an operating entity under 
contract to the subcommittee to 
compile information on the 
performance of state and 
federally funded education and 
training programs, as specified, 
and to issue annual report cards 
for all providers of these 
programs measuring the 
effectiveness of the individual 
providers and of the various 
programs that constitute the 
state's work force development 
system. The subcommittee or 
operating entity would also 
issue a statewide report card 
measuring the effectiveness of 
the entire system of work force 
preparation. 

This system shall measure the 
performance of state and 



federally funded- education and 
training programs. Programs to 
be measured may include 
programs in receipt of funds 
from the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, the Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills program, the Food 
Stamp Employment and 
Training program, the Wagner 
Peyser Act, the employment 
Training Panel, adult education 
programs as defined by 
paragraph (9) of subdivision (b) 
of Section 10521, vocational 
education programs, and 
certificated community college 
programs. 

The outcome measures that 
have been approved by the 
committee to be in the report 
card are: 

1. Employment Rate 

2. Length of Employment 
Retention 

3. Earnings Before and After 
Program Participation 

4. Rate of Change in 
Unemployment Insurance 
Status 

5. Rate of Change in Status from 
Tax Receiver to Tax Payer 

6. Rate of Advancement to 
Public, Post-Secondary 
Education 

As SB 645 did not specify the 
customers for the report cards, 
the PBA Committee identified 
the following: 

• State and federal funding and 
oversight agencies such as the 
Governor, the legislature, and 
the federal Departments of 
Labor and Education 

• State and local-level agencies 
that provide workforce 
preparation services and 
service delivery system 



operators such as the 
California Community 
Colleges, operators of other 
state and federally-funded 
programs, and One-Stop 
Career Centers operators; 

• Individuals interested in jobs 
and careers; and, 

• Employers interested in 
selecting training providers 
for their employees, 
employers interested in hiring 
training providers' graduates, 
and employers desiring to 
have an influence on the 
quality of workforce 
preparation programs. 

The Applied Management 
Planning Group has been 
contracted by the SJTCC to 
produce the report card. The 
following is part of a report they 
made to the SJTCC. 

Public dissatisfaction with the 
perceived performance of job 
training and vocational 
education has generated a host 
of new federal and state 
performance requirements to 
improve the accountability of 
programs. These requirements 
are part of a larger effort to 
improve the transition from 
school to work and to speed the 
transfer of displaced workers to 
new jobs. New legislation 
proposed by the Clinton 
administration embodies many 
of these national goals. The 
National Research Council's 
Committee on Post secondary 
Education and Training for the 
Workplace recently conducted a 
comprehensive study which 
concluded that improved 
information is the key to 

(see "Report Card" on pl4) 
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The Academic Senate, along 
with representatives from the 
Chancellors Office, University of 
California, California State 
University, and other public and 
private education institutions in 
California, is part of Governor 
Pete Wilson's design team for 
the California Virtual University 
(CVU). The design team is 
charged with proposing to the 
governor a blueprint for serving 
the needs of California students 
and employers through 
emerging technology-enhanced 
educational programs and 
distance education. The faculty 
of California's community 
colleges and their Academic 
Senate support efforts designed 
to expand educational 
opportunities to all students in 
our state and nation and 
to utilize more effectively new 
technologies (e.g., the Internet). 
We therefore support Governor 
Wilson's initiative to create 
a virtual university. At the same 
time, California faculty have 
some concerns about distance 
education generally and 
Governor Wilson's initiative in 
particular, concerns that the 
Academic Senate will address as 
a member of the CVU design 
team. 

The idea for a CVU arose from 
Governor Wilson's decision not 
to participate in the Western 
Governor's University, a 
consortium of colleges and 
universities throughout our 
neighboring states. Rather, 
Governor Wilson chose to 
showcase California's premiere 
higher education institutions by 
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creating an alternative program 
headed by Joe Rodota, the 
Governor's deputy chief of 
staff. Unlike the Western 
Governor's University, which 
is intended to be an accredited, 
degree granting institution, the 
CVU is being promoted as a 
brokerage house, a 
clearinghouse of information for 
prospective students and 
employers. Interested persons 
will be able to log-on to the 
Internet and receive information 
on those colleges and 
universities in California that 
offer distance education classes. 
A pilot website on the Internet 
has been created and can now 
be viewed at http:/ / 
www.vudesign.ca.gov/ 
Default.htm. 

The Academic Senate of 
California Community Colleges 
is committed to both the success 
of the CVU as well as its 
academic and professional 
integrity. The Senate's Mission 
and Academic Policy committee, 
working with President Bill 
Scroggins and the Technology 
Committee, has identified 
several concerns about the CVU. 
Among our principal concerns 
are accreditation, articulation, 
course and program 
development and 
delivery, technological 
infrastructure, student support 
services, and fees and cost 
recovery. 

Accreditation 

Each college or university that 
offers courses through the CVU 
will be responsible for granting 
credit and ensuring academic 
standards. However, 
community colleges are subject 
to numerous regulations. 



restrictions, and procedures in 
approving distance education 
classes, some of which are 
contrary to the spirit of the 
CVU. The Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges, for 
instance, has different 
definitions and standards for 
courses offered at a distance 
than those offered in a 
traditional lecture/discussion 
format. The WASC requires 
colleges to seek separate 
approval for distance ed 
courses. Similarly, Title 5 
requires colleges to have a 
separate review process for their 
distance education courses. 

Title 5 also requires community 
colleges to have significant face- 
to-face contact between students 
and faculty in all distance 
education classes, a requirement 
that is contrary to the spirit of 
the CVU. To assist faculty in 
navigating these complex and 
contradictory requirements and 
to develop new offerings, the 
Academic Senate has adopted 
guidelines for the curriculum 
committee approval of 
technology mediated classes. 
The Academic Senate also 
resolved at its Fall 1997 
Plenary Session to seek repeal of 
the face-to-face requirement. 
The Academic Senate will also 
press the CVU design team 
to confront and resolve the 
many issues surrounding 
accreditation so that community 
colleges will not be 
disadvantaged in the provision 
of distance education offerings. 
Articulation 
For community college 
students to benefit from a 
virtual education, they must be 
able to plan a course of study 
with some assurance that classes 
taken through the CVU must be 
fully accepted by our transfer 
institutions. At present, 
community colleges have 



received no assurances from UC, 
CSU, or private universities that 
CVU courses taken at 
participating campuses will 
articulate. Indeed, community 
colleges already have serious, 
unresolved articulation 
problems with more traditional 
instructional delivery methods. 
Project ASSIST may offer one 
solution to difficulties faced by 
our students in making 
important decisions about 
course selection in the absence 
of adequate articulation 
agreements. While this data 
base has greatly improved, 
students have no assurances 
that ASSIST will be hot-linked to 
the CVU website and thus 
enable them to determine 
whether their proposed 
program will really be 
articulated with transfer 
institutions. Our public 
and private sister institutions, as 
well as the CVU design team, 
need to resolve this issue. 

Course and Program 
Development and Delivery 
Few community colleges 
in California are equipped to 
deliver courses utilizing this 
new technology. And relatively 
few faculty have been trained to 
prepare classes that effectively 
utilize this technology. Courses 
designed and tested for a 
classroom setting may not easily 
be delivered at a distance, where 
the student has a greater 
independence and burden for 
self-directed learning. 

Colleges have provided few 
incentives and little support to 
help faculty convert courses for 
distance delivery. Neither the 
governor nor the design team 
nor the Chancellor's Office has 
identified funding support to 
promote adequate curriculum 
and faculty development in 
these areas. 



Infrastructure 

Most community colleges also 
lack the physical infrastructure 
to deliver courses at a distance. 
The Telecommunications and 
Technology Infrastructure 
Initiative is a step in the right 
direction and the necessary 
backbone is beginning to 
appear. But many colleges are 
not ready to participate fully 
in the CVU. Hardware for 
communication lines and 
servers need to be available to 
support this effort. Technical 
support must be adequate to 
maintain this equipment. We 
need to be sure that this 
infrastructure is robust enough 
on each of our campuses 
to ensure that they will support 
the delivery method 
consistently. 

Student Support Services 

Counseling, financial aid, 
library resources, and tutors are 
essential for most community 
college students. The CVU 
design team has yet to resolve 
the problem of access to such 
services for students served at a 
distance. Indeed, technology 
mediated instruction may be 
simpler to deliver than 
technology mediated student 
services. California community 
colleges should not have to 
sacrifice their historic mission as 
open admission educational 
institutions in order to 
participate in the CVU. But 
unless the unique needs of our 
diverse student body are 
recognized and addressed, we 
may be forced to forgo 
participation. 

Fees and Cost Recovery 

Distance education may be a 
better way to teach 
some students, but it is not a 
cheaper way to teach. 
Particularly if the requirement 
of effective student- 



teacher contact is fulfilled, class 
sizes may have to be smaller for 
courses delivered at a distance 
compared with more traditional 
classroom methods. Faculty 
across the state are already 
swapping stories about the 
avalanche of email received 
from their traditional students. 
Certainly, the current structure 
of FTE funding for community 
colleges may not allow those 
institutions to capture fully the 
additional costs (new 
technology, faculty 
development, additional faculty 
load) associated with 
technology mediated 
instruction. The CVU design 
team has yet to address issues 
of apportionment and instructor 
load /compensation, issues that 
may prove critical to the 
initiative's success. 

These are just a few of the 
issues that are unresolved as of 
this writing. Other matters 
include: what information must 
be posted on the CVU home 
page and which must be on the 
college home page? Who will 
post this information? Who will 
keep it current? How will the 
campus curriculum committee 
play a role in maintaining the 
quality and integrity of these 
offerings? As the Academic 
Senate for California 
Community Colleges and its 
representatives on the design 
team grapple with these 
questions, we urge local 
academic senates to take a 
proactive and cautious role in 
their campuses participation in 
the CVU, until these issues are 
more fully addressed. We must 
not compromise the integrity of 
our programs or colleges in an 
attempt to meet a politically 
determined time-line. 
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What is retooling? 

How do you do it? 

Why should you retool? 

Curriculum should be timely 
and competitive. As faculty, we 
know we should constantly 
update course content, learning 
objectives, etc., but curriculum 
change is a time consuming 
process. Most of us wait until 
program review or some other 
type of college wide mandatory 
process before we make 
changes. 

What is retooling? Retooling 
is taking a current, fresh look at 
what employers/industry 
expect from our graduates, and 
incorporating these expectations 
into the curriculum. The 
CalWORKS guidelines require 
curriculum that is competency 
based, industry driven, com- 
pleted in less than eighteen 
months, and that works well for 
students, such as open entry 
classes. 

How do you retool for 
CalWORKS? 

The easiest way is NOT TO DO 
IT ALONE. Have a meeting 
with colleagues who teach 
similar courses and rewrite the 
curriculum together. Sound 
impossible? Six interior design 
faculty members from Southern 
California did just that, and 
developed a three tier program 
starting with a certificate, then 
an Associate degree, and finally 
the Bachelors degree. They 
would never have done this 
amount of work individually, 
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but collectively it was less 
threatening, and actually intel- 
lectually stimulating. 

Keep your advisory commit- 
tee informed about what you are 
planning, and get input from 
them. Ask them to list the 
competencies (job skills) they 
require from a new employee in 
a variety of entry level positions. 
DESIGN CLASSES AROUND 
THESE COMPETENCIES. 

Rethink the traditional 3 unit, 
eighteen week semester. Design 
classes that are SHORT TERM 
(for example, 1 unit class offered 
6 hours a week for 3 weeks) and 
block these classes in time 
periods to meet the needs of 
working students and not the 
faculty. 

CUT THE EXISTING NUM- 
BER OF UNITS NECESSARY 
FOR A CERTIFICATE OR AA 
DEGREE INTO TWO OR 
THREE PARTS. Think in terms 
of six months, nine months, or 
one year and write the courses 
accordingly. Offer certificates of 
completion at each level. 

Why should you retool? 

1. CalWORKS students will add 
to your FTE. 

2. You will get a great deal of 
professional pride in knowing 
your courses are relevant to the 
world of work 

3. CalWORKS is just the first 
wave of changes in high educa- 
tion where educators will be 
held accountable for teaching 
real life skills - get a jump start 
on this. 

4. It is exciting to be part of a 
new system - particularly when 



you work with other faculty and 
do not have to do all the work 
alone! 

5. There is money to pay for 
curriculum revision so contact 
academic deans or the person in 
charge of CalWORKS at your 
college to get "retooled." 




"Report Card" continued from p 11 

improving post secondary 
training. In the words of the 
Committee: 

"The absence of good information 
about results .. .means that 
individuals seeking training have to 
select among available options 
without knowing much about the 
track record of different training 
routes or providers. The lack of 
reliable evidence regarding impacts 
also makes it impossible to judge 
the cost effectiveness of much post 
secondary training... Finally, this 
lack of information about results 
makes it difficult for policy makers 
to allocate public resources to 
programs that are most likely to 
help their intended audiences 

California can take the lead in 
addressing this problem by 
creating a comprehensive 
follow-up system for vocational 
education and training 
programs which includes 
occupational information as 
well as data on earnings and 
employment. 



